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ANNIE HADEN 



Whistler 

as a Critic of his own Prints 


irtist’s estimate of his own work has always an illu¬ 



minative value even when, as sometimes hap- 


pens, it fails to accord with the consensus of crit¬ 
ical opinion. Indeed, I have known of one important 
collection of modern etchings that was based in large 
measure upon statements, carefully sought, from the art¬ 
ists themselves, regarding what they thought to be their 
best works. When, some years later, after the collector’s 
death, his collection was brought to the auction test, the 
result went far to justify, in the popular view, the sound¬ 
ness of the judgments expressed. Whistler would have 
paid small heed, perhaps, to adverse criticism, although 
not entirely uninfluenced by the opinions of others, which 
in some recorded cases he followed to his disadvantage. 
Yet he was himself a severe critic of his own work, and, 
according to his recorded declaration, had all along “care¬ 
fully destroyed plates, torn up proofs, and burned can¬ 
vases,” that his remaining achievements might stand on 
a higher plane, and that—as regards the prints, at least— 
“the future collector shall be spared the mortification of 
cataloguing his pet mistakes.” 

Apart from his own testimony, many instances are 
known which attest the truth of this declaration, and it 
is not improbable that in the realm of painting the art¬ 
ist’s dissatisfaction resulted in the destruction of a num¬ 
ber of canvases with lamentable loss to the world. The 
volume of impressions from cancelled plates that was put 
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forth by the Fine Art Society, of London, after the sale 
following Whistler’s bankruptcy, disclosed the existence 
of many plates from which no impressions taken before 
the plates were cancelled are known to remain. These, 
with scarcely an exception, seem to have been cancelled 
with good reason, although one of them, The Toilette , 
possibly destroyed because of the effaced portrait, might 
well have been spared. As late as 1900, an impression 
from the uncancelled plate was thought by Whistler to 
be somewhere available for exhibition in Paris. 

The extent of Whistler’s own criticism of his etchings 
appears especially in the changes he made in his plates 
from time to time, particularly in the Venice plates. As 
records of these changes, the varying states of the plates 
have far more significance than as a means of identify¬ 
ing impressions for the special satisfaction of collectors. 
While Mr. Wedmore and Mr. Pennell have been severe 
in their criticism of the cataloguing of the various changes 
in Whistler’s plates as “states,” it is not apparent how 
that could have been avoided. The case is not the same 
as that of engravings or etchings from paintings, in which 
definite publication usually draws a line between “trial 
proofs” and “states.” In the field of original etching such 
a line of demarcation, drawn usually with a view to com¬ 
mercial advantage, is quite exceptional. While some im¬ 
pressions in original work disclose what are evidently 
“trial proofs” only, yet certain impressions of this char¬ 
acter in Whistler’s work have been characterized by him 
as states. And it should be noted that in his later work he 
never labelled the first impressions as trial proofs, but 
invariably, when marking distinctions, referred to states 
and proofs by numbers. Consequently, where an artist 
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has thus failed to mark distinctions between trial proofs 
and states, or to define the states themselves, it should 
seem that there is nothing for a cataloguer to do but to 
record all the changes in a plate, every one of which in¬ 
dubitably marks a state, whether or not it be capable of 
other classification. Every change which the artist makes 
must be regarded, to some extent, as a criticism of what 
has gone before, instead of a mere development of a 
theme, except in the rare cases where changes are made 
to fortify worn portions of the plate. That necessity in 
Whistler’s case seldom, if ever, occurred. 

Coming to specific instances of changes which in¬ 
dicate Whistler’s critical views of his own etchings, we 
find them in the earliest portraits of the Haden children. 
Notably in the print of Annie Haden. Having first drawn 
a realistic portrait of a child of the awkward age, the 
etcher changed it into a picturesque and charming figure. 
In the three states of The Unsafe Tenement , we discern, 
chiefly, studies of sky effects, following the elimination 
of the ungraceful figure of a woman standing, in the first 
state, near the door of an outbuilding. In the Greenwich 
Park the attempt to improve the first state through ad¬ 
ditional work resulted in a doubtful success, and possi¬ 
bly more unsuccessful was the desperate effort to make 
something really fine of the print catalogued until re¬ 
cently under the title of Landscape with a Horse, although 
in the second state it is a landscape with two horses, but 
which I ventured to rename The Meadow . Yet Whistler 
seems to have felt rather uncomfortable in etching 
landscapes until he achieved the wonderful Zaandam , 
and so can have placed but little store by his early land¬ 
scape work. It is said that when, much later, he made 
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LITTLE VENICE 











the delightful etching known as The Young Tree , and 
was asked why he had so far departed from his rule of 
subjects, he excused himself on the borrowed plea that 
“It was such a little one.” A notable instance of critical 
revision is that of Amsterdam —the plate wrought in pure 
line in 1863 and two or three times revised in dry-point 
in 1875. The prints made during the seventies show 
frequent revisions, running sometimes into many states. 
Conspicuous is the case of Speke Hall , the first of the 
subject, with its many changes of the figure in the fore¬ 
ground. With the portrait of Maude Standing, the artist 
seems never to have been quite satisfied. Other dry-point 
portraits of the time show similar dissatisfaction and 
scarcely successful attempts at correction. Thus the por¬ 
traits of the Leyland children—Fanny, Elinor, and Flor¬ 
ence—run into many states, of which the earlier seem 
the finer. Even the Thames dry-points of this period dis¬ 
close far greater disposition on the part of the etcher 
toward revision than the Thames etchings of more than 
a decade earlier. A notable illustration of this disposition 
is found in the varying states of Price's Candle Factory . 
Not merely in leading particulars does this self-criticism 
appear, but in details that to many would seem unim¬ 
portant. In the noble etching of Old Battersea Bridge , 
Whistler, in the late states, removed the butterfly from 
its place under one of the bridge arches to a place be¬ 
low one of the piers, where it seemed to him the better 
to balance the composition; following in this regard the 
sedulous practice of the designers of the Japanese color- 
prints. 

But it is in the Venice etchings especially that Whis¬ 
tler’s continuous criticism of his own performances with 
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THE BALCONY 










the needle conspicuously appears. On many of his Venice 
plates he etched, in the first instance, things, and partic¬ 
ularly people, “as he saw them.” The people were some¬ 
times ungainly and not even picturesque, as in The Bal¬ 
cony , where the earliest figure in the boat in front of the 
palace is a clumsy boatman, changed by the artist later 
to a graceful Venetian youth, and where the woman’s fig¬ 
ure in the doorway was the subject of repeated changes. 
So, in the etching of The Fruit Stall , which in its earliest 
state is one of Whistler’s crudest performances, with un¬ 
pleasing figures and shadows suggested by heavy coarse 
lines—figures which gave place to graceful people and 
shadows that were ultimately softened with delightful 
effect. The figure of the girl standing on the steps in the 
first state of The Doorway is in strong contrast with the 
charming girl standing on the steps in the latest state. 
The Garden affords another instance of the artist’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the figures, a cat having been thought 
worthy to replace a second boy on the steps within the 
archway, and the figures in the doorway beyond having 
been repeatedly varied. In the Nocturne: Furnace , a tall 
man at the forge, rather crudely sketched in the first state, 
becomes in the next state a short man drawn with especial 
care, and in this plate minor changes continue to be made 
down to the seventh state. Most notable, however, are 
the transformations in The Beggars . In the first state a 
man and a youthful figure stand at the right, below a large 
projecting lantern. In the second state the two figures are 
those of a young woman and a girl, and these give place 
in the third state to an elderly woman and a different girl. 
Meanwhile, the lantern has become less conspicuous and 
smaller, while the figure of a man farther at the right in 
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the passageway, at the opening of which the two figures 
stand, has been the subject of repeated variations. In the 
case of the Nocturne, sometimes referred to as the Nocturne: 
Riva —although the Riva nowhere appears—and theNoc- 
turne: Shining and Nocturne: Salute , the earliest states 
give little or no premonition of the exquisite night effects 
produced from the latest states of the plates. In the case 
of the Nocturne , so many varieties of effect were produced 
by Whistler’s wonderful printing of the latest state that 
almost no two impressions are closely alike. Not only were 
the latest states of the Venice plates, as a rule, most satis¬ 
factory to Whistler, because they were the result of his 
final criticism, but he specially requested that The Vene- 
tian Mast he represented at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
by an impression of the latest state. 

The plate of The Beggars and the plates of The Door¬ 
way , TheTwo Doorways , The Traghetto , The VenetianMast , 
and some less important plates of the series best known 
as the first Venice set, were taken in hand by Whistler 
in London in 1891, some ten years after the plates were 
made in Venice, and all were then subjected to final crit¬ 
icism and revision, which resulted in impressions which 
for rare and delicate beauty were never excelled, although 
earlier impressions of some of the set may have greater 
strength. But the impressions printed by Whistler from 
the latest state of The Beggars remain unsurpassed in 
quality by anything in the whole range of his achieve¬ 
ments with the needle. Of the proof from this plate which 
Whistler had before him in his studio as a final “bon a 
tirer,” when he was printing a limited number of impres¬ 
sions for the Fine Art Society, he said to me: “That may 
do to stand with the Rembrandts, eh?” 
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Illustrations of changes thought by Whistler to be of 
importance in the Venice etchings might be multiplied, 
but further reference will only be made to an entire 
change in one instance, due to external criticism. The 
subject is The Traghetto , and the circumstances are re¬ 
lated by Otto Bacher in his book, “With Whistler in 
Venice.” Whistler had made a plate of this subject, from 
which scarcely any proofs had been drawn, when another 
artist criticized the result with so much effect that this 
plate was discarded and another attempted, which, al¬ 
though a fine performance and now known as The Tra¬ 
ghetto , No. 2, missed something of the essential charm 
that characterized the earlier plate. On the other hand, 
it may be observed that the second plate of the subject, 
The Riva , made apparently on Whistler’s own initiative, 
is a decided improvement on the first. 

In the Touraine and Belgian etchings, revisions are 
not so numerous and seldom are extensive; none the less, 
those that were made are important. Twice, with an in¬ 
terval of some eight years between the occasions, Whis¬ 
tler expressed a positive preference for the third state 
of the Chancelleries Loches , above the first, in which the 
shading of the windowpanes and numerous exquisite 
details of architecture are wanting. The later London 
etchings and the etchings made at Lyme Regis and Sand¬ 
wich, being rather more sketchy in character than those 
we have been considering, show as a rule fewer revisions, 
although some of the revisions, as in Clothes Exchange , 
Houndsditchs No. 2, are delicate and interesting, leaving 
it a fair question of merit in that case between the first 
state and the second. The Amsterdam etchings, which 
form one of the most important groups in Whistler’s 
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etched work, show minute and scrupulous changes in the 
different states, largely in the reflections in the canals, the 
fascination of which is said to have brought Whistler the 
second time to Holland. Opinions will doubtless remain 
divided concerning the relative excellence of different 
states of these Amsterdam etchings; all the variations 
seeming to effect a peculiar charm of their own. Yet both 
the fact that Whistler made the changes and the records 
of his approval expressed on the back of impressions of 
the latest state of some of the plates, seem to show that 
these satisfied him most. 

Down to the year 1893, beyond which he etched but 
very few plates, Whistler was intent on the revision of 
the earlier plates of which he still had control, as well as 
of the latest Paris etchings that were then in progress. 
Among the earlier plates The Dyer , which, strangely 
enough, had not been gathered into either of the pub¬ 
lished sets of the Venice etchings, had been suffered to 
yield but few impressions because of the artist's unful¬ 
filled intention of making further development of the 
plate. Impressions from such of the latest Paris plates as 
were allowed to appear showed some material revisions, 
and other etchings of Paris subjects were kept back for 
completion, and were never, perhaps, completed to the 
artist’s entire satisfaction. Some of these, it should seem, 
must have been left uncancelled at the time of his death. 

Directly recorded estimates by Whistler of his own 
prints are not many to find; nor is there much record of 
his personal opinions orally confided to friends. An im¬ 
pression in the Avery collection, now in the New York 
Public Library, from an early state of the large dry-point 
Annie Haden , bears Whistler’s pencilled comment, “One 
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of my very best,” and he is reported to have said that if 
he were required to rest his reputation on any one print, 
as a matter of technical achievement, he would be willing 
to rest it upon that. But he was sparing of written dec¬ 
larations of his preferences, doubtless regarding rightly 
that there were too many of his prints of the highest or¬ 
der to admit of extensive discrimination. More than once, 
however, he expressed to me a special liking ior Axenfeld 
as well as Riault, the Engraver , among the dry-point por¬ 
traits, and was delightful in his joyous admiration of 
the more important of the Venice etchings, protesting 
against the opinion, still more or less prevalent, which 
classes these as inferior to the Thames etchings. “Can’t 
people see,” he would say, “that my etchings show prog¬ 
ress all along from the beginning?” 

On the other hand, he was frank in disapproval of 
some of the etchings he had made. An instance of specific 
disapproval, recorded in another place, relates to a cer¬ 
tain print discovered by me in one of his portfolios in 
Paris in 1892, and until then unknown to me, which 
was laid aside for purchase at what was at that time a 
very good price. He finally refused to let the etching go, 
saying, “That one is not altogether to my liking, and I 
don’t think it is good enough for your collection, and 
I had rather you wouldn’t take it.” 

Early in 18 9 3 an occasion arose for ascertaining Whis¬ 
tler’s preferences among some of his more important etch¬ 
ings, or at least his approval or disapproval of those tenta¬ 
tively selected for a representative exhibition of his etched 
work at the World’s Fair in Chicago. The tentative list, 
made out early in the year, was submitted to him by mail, 
and was returned with his comments and suggestions, ar- 
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riving, however, after the prints proposed to be exhibited 
had been brought together. Meanwhile, the list had been 
revised to include some, although not all, that were sug¬ 
gested by him for the exhibition. 

Here are the comments and suggestions made: 

The dry-point Arthur Seymour is, surprisingly, stricken 
out andCameo, No. i, inserted, with the comment“Much 
finer.” For The Riva, No. 2 ,The Mast, in the ‘‘last state,” 
is substituted, with the comment “More important.” 
Speke Hall, No. i, is excluded in favor of The Barber s Shop 
(Chelsea), declared to be “One of the finest of all.” In 
place of Fanny Leyland , the suggestion of Finette is made, 
and in place of Maude is inserted Annie Ha den—“large 
full-length dry-point, Avery has fine proof. Most impor¬ 
tant.” The suggestion in place of Steamboat Fleet is The 
Smithy, with the comment “Most important.” 

Such impressions as were finally shown were sought 
from collectors all over the country and were of the high¬ 
est quality, and these made such a fine showing in the al¬ 
cove to which they were at first assigned that they were 
shortly afterward removed, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Halsey Ives, head of the Art Department, and given a 
special screen by themselves in one of the most conspic¬ 
uous places in the art building. 

Since, as already noted, the active period in the career 
of Whistler as an etcher had then virtually ceased, the 
etchings thus selected, with such others as he specifically 
indicated in his revision of the list, would still furnish a 
representative survey of the etched work of the master. 
It seems, consequently, worth while to rescue from the 
obscurity of the official catalogue, and publish here, the 
list of prints that were then exhibited, all of which, ex- 
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cept as already indicated, were shown with Whistler’s 
final and full approval. The list is as follows: 


Early Portrait of Whistler 
The Unsafe Tenement 
La Vieille aux Loques 
The Kitchen 

Eagle Wharf y or Tyzac , 
Whiteley & Co. 

Black Lion Wharf 
’Longshoremen 
The Limeburner 
Becquet 
Whistler 
Drouet 

Arthur Haden 
Annie Haden 
Mr. Mann 
Axenfeld 
Riault 
Rotherhithe 
The Forge 

Jo 

The Storm 
Weary 

Fanny Leyland 

Battersea: Dawn 

Steamboat Fleet 

The Large Pool 

Old Putney Bridge 

The Little Putney , No. j 

The Little Venice 

Nocturne 

The Palaces 

The Doorway 


The Traghetto 
The Two Doorways 
The Beggars 
San Giorgio 
Nocturne: Palaces 
The Riva f No. 2 
The Balcony 
Garden 
The Dyer 
The Smithy 

The Village Sweet-Shop 
The Barber's Shop 
Battersea Bridge * 

Clothe s-Ex change , 
Houndsditchy No. 2 
Windsor 

A Courtyardy Brussels 
Palaces y Brussels 
Mairiey Loches 
Chancelleriey Loches 
Hotel de Ville, Loches 
Hotel Lallementy Bourges 
Steps, Amsterdam 
The Balcony , Amsterdam 
Pierrot 

Long House , Amsterdam 
The Lace Curtain , catalogued 
by Wedmore as The Em¬ 
broidered Curtain 
Tjaandam 
The Mill 
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The renewal of this record, with the inclusion of the 
additions suggested by the artist, should not, however, 
be taken as an intimation that these lists embrace virtu¬ 
ally all of the finest examples of Whistler’s etched work. 
From lack of space the display at Chicago was very 
considerably less than those who contributed the prints 
would have liked to make it, and considerations of effect 
in a large space kept out some of the exquisite small etch¬ 
ings, although, as Whistler has authoritatively declared, 
“the importance of an etching does not depend upon its 
size.’’Any one familiar with the artist’s etched work as a 
whole, making careful comparison, will see that there 
might have been added to these lists more than thirty 
prints of as high rank in their respective periods as the 
etchings named. 

Mr. Whistler was consulted with regard to the exhibi¬ 
tion of his etchings at Buffalo in 1901, when many fewer 
plates were represented, impressions from all of which 
had been included in the exhibition at Chicago, and all 
of which were exhibited to his satisfaction. 

In contemplation of the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
Whistler expressed the wish that “the most magnificent 
proofs” of his etchings, “say about thirty of them,” be 
sent over from this country. The selection was to be made 
here, but the request specified “The fine full-length of 
Annie Haden (dry-point), Axenjeld, Chancelleries Maine, 
Loches" ;“all my beautiful Doorways” in Venice; the Am¬ 
sterdam etchings, and a “fine proof of Smithy —very rich 
interior—smith filing at window,—beautiful work in 
roof and background.” It was for this exposition that 
Whistler said: “Then there is a rare proof of Jo and her 
sister doing her hair— The Toilettes I think it may be 
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called—(dry-point),” of which only impressions from 
the cancelled plate are known to cataloguers and collec¬ 
tors. Special mention was also made of fine proofs of 
Cameo , No. i and Cameo , No. 2 . The time being short, it 
was found impracticable to comply with this request, 
and such exhibition as was made in Paris was of prints 
provided in France or England; but the preferences ex¬ 
pressed coincide, in so far as they go, with prior approvals. 

As regards the lithographs, comparatively few revi¬ 
sions are to be noted. Important changes appear in a 
number of the earlier works, especially the lithotints, as 
would naturally be the case where the process was new 
to the artist. There are variations of The Early Morning 
from almost night to silvery dawn and nearly daylight. In 
The Forge , Passage du Dragon , among the later litho¬ 
graphs, the center of the archway in which the smith is 
at work is made uniformly dark in the second state, and 
two hens outside, in the foreground at the right in the 
first state, were later deemed irrelevant. In The Smithy 
Passage du Dragon , the archway, only slightly shaded in 
the first state, has become invested with deep shadow in 
the second state, with a general strengthening of the 
drawing throughout. In The Priests' House , Rouen , nu¬ 
merous changes in the second state materially concentrate 
the composition. The three states of A Portrait —of Miss 
Howells—show increasing modelling of the face, besides 
other delicate changes in the drawing. Similar alterations 
with like intent appear in The Blacksmith. In The Yellow 
House , Lannion , one of the few colored lithographs by 
Whistler, different states show carefully elaborated shad¬ 
ings, and delicate touches of color are added in the flower¬ 
pots in the window. Others of the colored lithographs 
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THE THAMES 


show changes made as if prompted in the course of ex¬ 
periment. The lithograph of The Butcher s Dog passed 
through no less than four states, indicating a persistent 
purpose of satisfying even in the smallest details the art¬ 
ist’s exacting criticism. 

Apart from the opinions that Mr. Way gathered from 
Whistler while so many of the lithographs were pass¬ 
ing through Mr. Way’s press, not many preferences for 
special prints appear to have been recorded. A few of 
these opinions are referred to in Mr. Way’s “Memories 
of James McNeill Whistler,’’and in his article on “Whis¬ 
tler’s Lithographs” in The Print-Collectors' Quarterly for 
October, 1913. 

From other sources it is known that Whistler had a 
special liking for the lithographs of the London churches 
and the lithotint of The Thames , and more than once ex¬ 
pressed a fondness for the lithograph of The Butcher s 
Dog . He cannot but have highly regarded The Siesta , per¬ 
haps his supreme achievement in lithography,and By the 
Balcony , although after Mrs. Whistler’s death he stren¬ 
uously sought to retire all the lithographs in which por¬ 
traits of his wife appeared. 

For reproduction, to illustrate the article in Scrib¬ 
ners Magazine of March, 1897, by Mrs. Elizabeth Rob¬ 
ins Pennell, entitled “The Master of the Lithograph, 
J. McNeill Whistler,” the artist expressed preferences 
which appear in actual illustrations. These are the Mother 
and Child , on a sofa, Little London , Savoy Pigeons , St. 
Giles's, Soho; Little Evelyn, Sunday , Lyme Regis ;The River 
from the Savoy , entitled in Mr. Way’s catalogue The 
Thames; The Long Gallery in the Louvre , The Smithy Place 
du Dragon; The Little Model , Reading; The Butcher s Dog , 
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and The Smith's Tavern , Lyme Regis , catalogued by Way 
as The Smith's Tard. For the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
Whistler wished to show specially the Dancing Girl , 
Model , Reading , and Mother and Child , on a sofa. 

Interesting as are Whistler’s estimates of his own 
prints, and entertaining as the preferences among them 
by print-lovers may prove to be, the fact remains that 
it is his etched work as a whole that makes its most im¬ 
pressive appeal. More than once, within my experience, 
the study of a large representative collection of Whis¬ 
tler’s etchings has won over to enthusiastic admiration 
those whom the casual view of separate prints, albeit fine 
impressions, had left cold or lukewarm. What is true of 
the etchings as a whole is equally true, if not more em¬ 
phatically true, of those works of happy inspiration—-joy¬ 
ous records for the most part—the lithographs. It is, 
indeed, the number of etchings of highest artistic beauty 
and the number of lithographs of unique charm that make 
Whistler a master unsurpassed in either field. 
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Of this book there have been printed, by D.B. Updike, 
The Merrymount Press, Boston, Massachusetts, five 
hundred and twenty-five numbered copies . Of these 
Numbers 1-25 are for the Author,Numbers 2 6-50 are 
for presentation, and Numbers ji-j 2j are for sale. 
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